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THE EVOLUTION OF THE TRAINED NURSE* 

By E. D. FERGUSON, M.D. 

Surgeon to the Samaritan Hospital, Troy, New York 

Great as the progress has been in the science of medicine and Bur- 
gery, with the consequent benefits to patients, the change and improve¬ 
ment in the management of hospitals, in all that large field which 
touches and yet extends beyond the doctor’s duties, has not only devel¬ 
oped and grown during recent years, but it may be said to have been 
the product of the period measured by the lifetime of the men and 
women of to-day. I refer to scientific Dursing. I do not call it the 
profession of nursing, and I doubt the desirability of such a title, 
though the attainments of our nurses almost justify the use of the 
term. 

It will not be practicable to enter into a description of details 
connected with the work; it is only the development and growth that 
I wish to illustrate, as shown by some historical references wherein 
the hospital of the past and the hospital of the present are placed in 
contrast. I wish the horoscope of the hospital of the future might 
be reliably read, for the work of improvement is going on, and to each 
institution is given the responsible duty not only to mark the time 
and keep the step which has been set, but to advance if possible the 
plane of achievement. . . . 

The germ of the idea of a hospital as an aggregation at some 

* Address delivered at the opening of the Nurses’ Home of the Samaritan 
Hospital, Troy, New York. 
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464 Original Communications 

special place of persons afflicted by illness is found in the temples to 
Hygeia and iEsculapius in Greece. There the wisdom of the priests 
early added to a ritual of prayer and sacrificial offering some rules 
of life and medicinal measures, more thoroughly enforced from the 
fact that their use was probably necessarily made a part of the religious 
ceremonial. Orderly and temperate living will bring physical benefit 
however it may be instituted, and in the progress of civilization it 
has been necessary to make use of incidental motives to secure methods 
of life the results of which were not apparent in the objects principally 
set forth. The idea of the aggregate care of invalids may have been 
measurably developed by such gatherings of the sick as must have 
occurred at the pool of Bethesda. 

In the Grecian island of Cos there was a famous temple to iEscu- 
lapius to which many invalids resorted for the aid believed to accrue 
from the worship of the God of Health in that special locality. This 
gathering of many persons in search of health must have impressed 
the thoughtful observer who daily witnessed the different forms of 
disease, and as a matter of fact it was in this unchartered Bchool that 
Hippocrates, who was bom four hundred and sixty years before Christ, 
acquired the knowledge that enabled him to formulate the first truly 
scientific scheme of medical investigation and practice, a work that 
justly entitles him to be styled “ The Father of Medicine.” 

Though in Egypt, whose motherhood of civilization could only be 
challenged by those who lived on the Euphrates, medicine attained a 
high grade of specialism in practice, rivalling even the modem sub¬ 
division whereby a patient may become confused and in doubt as to 
which specialist should give the necessary attention, still we have no 
evidence that the hospital idea entered into the Egyptian conscious¬ 
ness. 

The Greek germ of the hospital, however, was lost with the change 
in the flow of events in history, and only reappears in later times when, 
as Lecky tells us, the first hospital was instituted about the year 379 
by Fabula, a Roman woman of wealth and a friend of St. Jerome. On 
account of the state of the art of medicine in those times such insti¬ 
tutions must have possessed largely the elements of an almshouse, 
wherein indigent and invalid persons could receive care. It is to mo- 
nasticism, however, particularly the later form of that ecclesiastical 
development, wherein considerable numbers of monks were gathered 
into a community, that we are to look for the development and growth 
of the genuine hospital idea. In monasteries of considerable size it 
was soon found convenient and useful to set apart a certain portion 
of the buildings, under the title of infirmary, as a place for the care 
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and treatment of the sick brothers. From such a specialization in 
communal life it was but a step to the reception of patients other than 
the monks, and but another short step to the erection of separate struc¬ 
tures specially designed for the care of the sick. The wave of charitable 
work which spread with the early development of Christianity resulted 
in the rapid erection of institutions for the care of indigent persons, 
and a favorite direction of such charitable work was the building of 
hospitals. 

But the profound ignorance of the laws of hygiene which then pre¬ 
vailed caused these institutions to be more injurious than beneficial, 
for, though food and lodging were provided, the aggregation of large 
numbers afflicted with diverse maladies, together with overcrowding 
and ignorance concerning medical cleanliness and the principles of 
ventilation, resulted in the spread or development of disease rather 
than its cure, so that a hospital became a source of danger to those it 
was intended to succor. 

One of the curious phenomena which marked ancient gregarious life . 
was the indifference to or ignorance of the necessity for certain hy¬ 
gienic rules, and this after an exposition of the fundamental principles 
which would promote personal and public health by Moses which can 
be studied profitably even by modem hygienists. No doubt the direc¬ 
tions for the care of the camp given in Exodus spread to Eastern 
nations, for otherwise the immense armies which made long campaigns 
in those days would have been unable to keep the field. Sir James Y. 
Simpson has shown that the Boman army in Britain had medical offi¬ 
cers, which would imply that then some segregation of sick and wounded 
soldiers was probable. 

Under the favoring influence of religious and sentimental emotions 
the development of hospitals spread throughout the civilized world, 
and where Mohammedan theocracy developed and prevailed it rivalled 
Christianity in the magnitude of its hospitals, wherein for a time was 
better preserved, taught, and developed the medical science of the day 
than in the Christian institutions. 

That religion should find a place and expression in the organization 
of the early hospitals was natural, hence we find the title “ Hotel Dieu,” 
or its equivalent, conferred on most of the buildings set apart as hospi¬ 
tals throughout Europe during the centuries from Constantine to com¬ 
paratively recent times. But just as natural and logical was it that 
they should fail to be God’s houses, not alone that sordid motives 
would naturally develop in the administration, but that no guiding 
light of definite knowledge was at the helm for a scientific direction of 
their affairs. 
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Therefore the hospital idea faded and the almhouse feature entered, 
60 that with the broader interest in learning and science that came to 
these nations a few centuries ago and marked the close of the Dark 
Ages, there came a renewed interest in hospitals as places wherein to 
treat the sick. 

It is not practicable for us to picture the hospitals of the past, only 
as it is done by descriptions given by contemporaries or through -clues 
given by administrative records and accounts. 

In those early and even quite recent days the position of the medical 
authority was far subordinate to that of the lay governor, and possibly 
properly so, for neither by qualifications nor by esprit de corps was the 
average sample of our early medical ancestors entitled to a large meas¬ 
ure of respect or confidence. While it is the glory of medicine that 
its best and most useful exponents have made it a vocation and not a 
trade, the commercial spirit has always existed, but was even more 
prevalent in the past than now. 

This inability of the medical officers through their own want of 
qualifications, or through their lack of official influence, to infuse into 
the administration an active and persistent effort to do all that could 
be done for the poor creatures who came within the hospital walls 
led to a condition of moral, physical, and medical degradation in 
these institutions. One illustration will suffice to show the difference 
between the modern hospital and so noted a one as the Hotel Dieu of 
Paris two centuries ago. 

As is known to you, the bedstead with four high posts is the sur¬ 
vival of the large box which could be closed at night, and which for 
economy in the matter of heat was used by our ancestors as a sleeping- 
place, wherein several persons would lie with the sides tightly closed 
during cold weather. Economy of space in the small dwellings of early 
times was an additional reason for this gathering of a whole family 
into one large bed, but the putting of several persons into one bed 
was also a custom in many hospitals at a time far this side of the 
Dark Ages. 

When we realize that care to separate the sexes and to segregate 
cases of infectious disease was not manifested by the administrative 
authorities, and that six or eight men and women were put to bed 
in what we may style a large crib holding some straw as a mattress, 
we may realize the reason why the medical profession was finally aroused 
to protests that brought reform even before the ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties awoke to the depth of degradation to which hospital management 
had sunk. 

But the leaven of reform finally found a lodgement, and attention 
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to cleanliness, ventilation, and the simpler elements of sanitary control 
became the rule in most hospitals. 

Though the improvement was great, at least by contrast, still even 
as late as the student days of the elderly men of to-day what may be 
termed the moral, humane, and scientific work in a hospital lacked 
the more delicate and definite character which is known at the present 
time. There was a coarseness in the care and discipline of the inmates 
of hospitals of that period that would be revolting at present, but did 
not seem so specially obnoxious then. This is in a great measure was due 
to the inferior moral and social status of the hospital attendants, it 
not being practicable to secure as orderlies and nurses persons who by 
association and training were gentle in thought and deed, and clean in 
person and way of living. This defect in the nursing of patients was 
early apparent to the medical officers, but it did not seem possible to 
remedy it. 

The difficulty in securing good nursing was shared by those who 
through wealth could command and pay for attention and care. Our 
ancestors, when in need of the services of a nurse, were usually obliged 
to submit to the ministrations of some “ Sairy Gamp,” unless favored 
by the care of some relative or friend whose common-sense and kind 
heart prompted to the simple but useful attentions of the volunteer 
nurse. 

In some religious organizations certain guilds had been formed for 
the care of the sick, but as a rule the service did not go beyond the 
sentimental ministrations of the devotee. ThiB statement is made 
with a high appreciation of the virtues, usefulness, and goodness of 
the members of nursing sisterhoods, but the nurses were not trained, 
and each could only absorb a little knowledge by observing the work 
done by the physician or surgeon. 

But a spirit of improvement had arisen in many relations of life. 
The protest registered by the establishment of new social ideas in New 
England and elsewhere was bearing fruit, and cleanliness of life, with 
altruism as a motive, was becoming recognized in the social fabric. 

Elizabeth Fry, a wife and mother, began her effort to improve the 
condition and opportunities of the women prisoners in Newgate in 
1817. From an account of her life and work the following quotation 
is made: “Though dissuaded by the officers, she worked a miracle in 
an incredibly short space of time. The ward into which she penetrated 
was like a den of wild beasts; it was filled with women unsexed, fight¬ 
ing, swearing, dancing, gaming, yelling, and justly deserved the name 
of ‘Hell above Ground.' Within a month it was transformed, and 
presented, says an eye-witness, a scene where stillness and propriety 
reigned,—the wild beasts were tamed.” 
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The ability to do such work is a gift, but not a gift without the 
need of cultivation, development, and direction. Mrs. Fry had gone 
in and out among her needy neighbors, where the debasing influence of 
the vicinage of Newgate developed the traits that furnished material 
on which she made her first ventures and learned her methods of se¬ 
curing confidence and winning control. Then her devotion to the prin¬ 
ciples and practices of the Society of Friends, which she had joined, 
may have aided in developing her methods. She did a work even more 
striking than that of Howard, for she began with the most serious 
problem connected with penology, and without aid and only a woman’s 
strength accomplished almost a miracle. 

(To be continued.) 


CLEANLINESS IN SMALL THINGS 

By HELEN C. JENKS 
Philadelphia 

We are all impressed by the germ theory of disease, we all feel 
that we must wash our hands frequently, that we must use clean cloth¬ 
ing, and that, if we have been with a person who is ill, we must be 
especially careful on these points, lest we carry infection elsewhere or 
suffer from it ourselves. In dressing a surgical case we are taught 
that more than ordinary cleanliness is necessary—we must not only 
wash, but disinfect. We must beware of blood-poisoning, we must be 
vigilant to the last degree. All this is good, a great advance beyond 
the sanitary methods practised only a quarter of a century ago, and 
yet how inconsequent we are! If we really believe that germs are 
lurking everywhere, if we know that dirt—that is, “matter out of 
place”—helps them to grow and spread, why do we not take more heed 
in our daily lives? 

Notice the dirt on the inside of windows. It does not show quite 
as much as the dust and raindrops outside, but it accumulates very fast 
and seems to be composed of the particles which always float in the 
atmosphere, and which are lightly glued to the glass by the moisture 
coming from the breath of persons living in the room or from other 
dampness. Frequent polishing keeps our windows bright, but mean¬ 
time the walls are probably covered with the same light film, invisible 
where light does not shine through it. It is the custom not to clean 
wall-paper except by brushing or light wiping once or twice a year, 
and never to change it until it really shows the dirt. A handsome and 



